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9 App. Cas. 117; Powell v. Apollo Candle Co. (1885), 10 App. Cas.
282; J. & Y. 65. In some cases power to legislate with extra-terri-
torial operation has been conferred by Acts of the Imperial Parlia-
ment; Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, ss. 735,736; Emergency Powers
(Defence) Act, 1939, s. 5.
Reservation All colonial legislation requires the assent of the Governor. The
andDis- Governor may either refuse his assent at once, or may reserve a
allowance. fiill ^^ ^ pleasure of ^ Crown, which means the pleasure of
the Imperial Government, is known. A Governor's instructions
contain provisions requiring the reservation of specific classes of
legislation, and similarly where the constitution is contained in a
statute, the statute usually makes specific provision for the reserva-
tion of special classes of measures. Apart from his instructions a
Governor may on his own initiative reserve a Bill. Frequently a Bill
itself contains a clause providing for reservation. Even when the
Governor's assent has been given, the Crown may disallow colonial
legislation. The various constitutions provide for the period, usually
one or two years, within which the power to disallow may be exer-
cised. Where there is a non-official majority in a colonial legisla-
ture but fully responsible government has not been granted, the
constitution usually provides that the Governor may, when essential
for law and order, pass legislation without the consent of the
legislature.
Courts in the In every colonial territory there is a court of unlimited jurisdiction
Colonies. established by Order in Council or local statute. The judges are
appointed by the Governor, on the instructions of the Queen which
are given through the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as the
responsible Minister. They hold office at the pleasure of the Crown,
but it has been the practice since 1870 that the dismissal of a colonial
judge of a superior court should be subject to a reference to the
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.1 The chief court in each
colony is styled the Supreme Court, Certain colonies are grouped
together to constitute an appellate court, e.g. the East African and
West Indian Courts of Appeal. Appeals lie from the highest court in
any colony2 to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.3 A
writ of habeas corpus may not issue out of England to any colony
which has a court with authority to issue the writ, but where there is
no such court in a colony, an English court will grant the writ:
Habeas Corpus Act, 1862; cf. Sprigg v. Sigcau, [1897] A.C 238.
1 See Note in [1954] C.LJ. 2-7; and Terrell v. Secretary of State for the
Colonies, [1953] 2 QJB. 482.
a Where colonies are grouped for the purpose of appeals, there is sometimes
a right of appeal to the Privy Council from the appellate court only; sometimes
both from the appellate court and also direct from the colonial Supreme Court,
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